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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the planning and implementation 
of a 4-quarter, year-round program instituted for the 32,000 high 
school students enrolled in the Atlanta Public School System. The 
school district was faced with finding a pattern of organizational 
structure that would carry a flexible, changing curriculuia and allow 
for the Individual goals of students. After an examination of 
alternative plans, the school district selected the 4-quarter plan as 
the desirod structure. The eight school systems in the metropolitan 
area worked independently as well as cooperatively to organize and 
develop an appropriate curriculum that is nongraded, nonsequential, 
and individualized. The new program requires more counseling with 
students and permits students to attend either three or four quarters 
as they wish. The paper provides answers to frequently asked 
questions about the Atlanta program and includes a list of new 
graduation requirements, a copy of the school calendar, and a 
bibliography on Atlanta's 4-quarter plan. (Author/DN) 
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FOREWORD 



The decade of the sixties was filled with major political, 
economical^ and social changes wtiich occurred in rapid order and in 
voluminous magnitude. Hardly any segment of society went imtouched, 
and the need for schools to respond to these changes by providing 
adequate instruction for pupils was a big order. 

This booklet gives a brief description of one progranv, 
instituted in the Atlanta Public School System, designed for the 
32,000 high school pupils enrolled in grades eiglit through twelve • 
It is a description of our four-quarter, yeax^-i-outid prograju, its tw^o 
years of pJ.cUinj-ng, and its implementation since September, 1968, 
There is no intent to prescribe wiiat should be instituted in other 
locations. But, we are always glad to share materials developed and 
infomation gained with others upon request, 

E, Curtis Henson 
Assistant Superintendent 
For Career Education 



Januciry, 1974 



THE FOUR -QUARTER PROGRAM 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Atlanta is a complex and rapidly changing city, and in recent 
years, these changes have been dramatic in the move from an agrarian 
society to a cosmopolitan international city. Modern technology has 
changed the \vay of living which hcs had no little effect upon educational 
prograiiis • People are mobile, and new and different jobs are available* 

The challenge of education has always been to provide programs 
which meet the needs of the time. However, the changes in education 
have not alwys kept pace with the changes in society as a wliole^ Too 
often educatiowal changes have occurred as a reaction to the times rather 
than a response. Therefore, the major question wt)ich faces the Atlanta 
Public Schools in this period of complex and constant change is: 

Uliat tj'pe of educational prograins should be provided? 

la response to this question, we foimd we had to ask ourselves 
two pertitient questions: 

« g , Miat are Atlanta's needs? 

u • \vliat is a possible and positive approach to meeting 
these needs? 



\\liat Are Atlanta's Needs? 

There is no sinq^le anjswcr to this question, for Atlanta is far 
from a simple city. It is a big, bustling, growing metro;>olitan area: 



. , „ 27th in population in the United States 

. . . 2i\d in air travel 

0 • • 9th in residential buildings 

« 

. . . 3rd in non-fam employment 

The homes for its residents range fi^om modexTi high rise apart- 
ments to old frame structures ^ from docayine; parts of the inner city to 
tovvTihouses, from low socioeconomic areas to large estates^ from slimis 
to siibdivisions « 

\v1uit are Atlanta's needs? How do the people \v1io live in t}iosc 
various kinds of hor^sing earn a living in 1974? They are^ among many 
others, dental teciinicians , lawj^crs, construction workers, service station 
operators, airliiie reservation clerks, architects, executives, clerks, 
judges, secivtai^ies , penal inmates, and welfare recipients.. 

Ul)at are Atlanta's needs? Educational progiunis which will equip 
people of today to live iii this complex, chan5:ing city. Educational pro- 
grams which will provide for iiidividua] needs atid individual aspirations. 

Traditionally, the school program t\'as pretty much of single 
design similar to a fiumel. Regai\iless of the size, sltape^ desires, 
aptitudes, and goals of the pupils, most courses required and pjvsented 
were in sequential order — pupils passed or repeated before moving on. 
Pupils were grouped rigidly and scheduled by tirades ixrgardless of their 



abilities and potentials, This constraint did not seem appropriate; 
neither did it seem to be educationally meaningful. 



How Was The Problem Approached? 

We were faced with finding a pattern of organizational structure 
which would cany a flexible, changing curriculum and would allow for 
individual goals of pupils. We had tried the semester system. We aLso 
tried the ''souped up^' semester system. We examined the trimester. How- 
ever^ we were searching for an organizational structure which would permit 
more f].oxibility and individualization of instruction; one ivliich would 
allow pupils to take one course, or two courses, or a combination of 
courses and activities; one v^liich would penrait a wider selection of 
options; and one which would expand the school yeai^ and permit the inter- 
change of its various parts. Therefore, I'eprescntatives from tlie eight 
school systoiiis in the metropolitan area, in conjiuiction witli the State 
nopartmont of ICducation, worked coopei\itively to develop such a plan. 
We actually went into this program on a cooperative basis because of 
sizco These eight school systcj^vs enroll more than one-tliii\i of all the 
students in Georgia, Cooperation gave us a psychological security and 
mutual support* 

Area superiiitendents , state department representatives, depart- 
ment chaimen, and other key iiistructional leadei^ were added to the 
piamiing group. The decis:ion was reached that the vehicle needed to cany 
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the curriculiou should Inwe four interchangeable parts. The structure 
took shape; the four-quartei' plan was the stnicture we would use as a 
vehicle for our new curriculum and pi^^granu But^ we realized that merely 
to '^chop^' the traditional courses into quarter blocks instead of the 
semester blocks would not give the flexibility desired. So, each of the 
eight school systems^ in vaiying degrees, independently and cooperatively 
organized and worked to develop an appropriate curriculum. 

Atlanta's staff composed of teachers, cooi\linatorSj subject 
area departinent heads^ librarians^ consultants, administrators, and, on 
occasion, students evajiiincd the curriculum by subject areas # Each subject 
area committee exchanged ideas with similar conjmitlees in the other 
metropolitan school systems, and intordisciplinaty groups worked together. 
Administrative committees also were at work. Collec tively ^ we p ro duced 
a non-r eQucntial, nou-g:raded individual iaed pro^rcim , Tn order to accom- 
plish this goal, the entire high school curriculiun \vas revn^ittcn by 
identifying feasible concepts in each discipline, grouping those ;rfiich 
seemed to hang together, and arranginjr them in courses. Mien possible, 
the courses were developed according to behavioral objectives, student 
characteristics, and administrative requirements as we perceived them at 
that time. 

In order to give some unifomity in course developiient, the 
followLnc: guide was devised and used by each subject area coi^imittee. 
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REC0MMEN060 QUARTER COURSE 
SUBJECT AREA OF 



Nam>3 of Course and 
Description 


Student Characteristics 


Behavioral Objectives 


Administrative 
Requirements 


iCatalogue title and 
a One or two sentence 
description) 


(Who wilt take the course? 
Age, achievement level, pre- 
requisite courses, vocatiorval 
goals, academic goals, others) 


(What the pupils are 
expected to accomplish 
in this course) 


(Double periods, lime 
of day. size of class, 
physical facility 
reciuired, eic.) 



You will note we were concerned about behavioral objectives. These were 
the days when behavioral objectives were just beginning to become popu- 
lar, and perhaps we did not reach our desired goals in every case. 
Houcver, for the first time, on a comprehensive basis, we were concerned 
about wiiat it was that students were to learn, to learn to do, to develop 
their attitudes, or specifically we were tiying to accoi^plish. This 

behavioral approach is quite different from saying that the purpose of 
this course is to prepare people to live successfully in American 
democracy — Miatever that means. Wo were much more specific. Further- 
more, wc turned our attention to the more individual characteristics of 
students : 

, . • learning styles 

• . • goals 

. « • ambitions 

U'e i>'ere concerned about developing courses which would make 
possible the reaching of behavioral objectives by students of many and 
varied individual characteristics^ 



We uviv also coiicornod about iidininistrut ivo iViiiiltit ions . Wo 
\\i\<\ previously had tho oxporionco of vlovolopiiM ooursos only to luivo 
thorn tvbuffod bocaaso of iiuuiequato space or ro.stralninc needs such as 
a wall removed. Therefore, we \v^iited to kiiow before wc began our now 
course building what kinds of aditiiriistrative rei^luircmcnts would be nec- 
essary to implement a particular course. The constant and meaningful 
involvement of administrators made tl\l^ ^^oul po^.^iblo* 

For each course;, we developot a teacher's ciii.U^ — '\ mass 
imdertakin^. During one siminer alo)u^ — th.e fi^^st sununM' wo really 
got luidenray — we used more than eiirhtcen tons of paper cut in 
8-^ X 11 inch size for printitig the guides. 

Ulicn we tallied the niunber of courses, we fouiid that we had 
developed over 850, Kach course was listed and described in a catalogue 
\>1iich was distributed to each high school. Obvious ly, no one school 
could offer all of these courses during any one quart er^ nor would some 
of tho courses necessarily ever be offered in some schools. The selec- 
tion of courses for any one school is detemined by the composition and 
characteristics of the student body. 

\<\mt is the New Curriculum? 

It is non-soquential , non-g;radcd , jjidividualized , The majority 
of the courses are non-sequential. This is a problem that we had to 
solve early in tlie planning. We foiuid^ to tho dismay of some and to the 



satisfaction of othoi^s, that courses did not necessarily have to be pro- 
vided in sequential order as is shovsii in the following flow chart: 

FLOW CHAni Of THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS 




l09ic HinocY of Matt). 

341 351 



NOTE: A pupil may move f^om ih« Academic Pro9fam to th^ Basic Proyam »i any quarttr, 

Math 111 and 112 can be taken in any order as long as the content is 
reasonably mastered in both before enrolling in 113 „ As lone as the 
content in these three courses is matered, a pupil might branch off in 
any direction^ in any math courses offered in the school system. His o\<n 
ability^ desires, and goals will dictate \s1iich course he schedules next 
and in \\1iich order he chooses his path. 
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It provides for flexible scheduling ^ Another important feature 
is flexible scheduling* The new curriculum provides for the different 
levels and abilities of the students thi'oiigh more flexible scheduling ♦ 



Following is a schedule for a pupil wlio wishes to go to 

college: 



PUPIL SSCHEOULE ^COtJ EGE PREPAHATOMY 


Fall ' 1968 


Winter - 1968 


S^>rlng - 1969 


Summer - 1969 


Nature of Civilisation (SS.) 
Inter. French A 
P. B.: Tennis 
BSCS Biology 
Adventuring in Lit. 1 
Plane Geomeuy 


Dev. of Nation-State (S.S.I 
^nler . French B 
P. e.: Soccer 
BSCS Biology 
Composition (Eng ) 
Plane Geometry 


Political Behavior (S S ) 
Inter, French C 
P. E, Track and FieW 
BSCS Biology 
Adventuring jn Lit, (1 
Plane GeofrMHry 


Typ] ng 

Theater (Eng ) 
Short Story 

Dev. of U. S. D€fTy>cracv 



Although it is entitled coJlcge preparatory^ we have no such 
program designated. From the 850 courses and with proper professional 
assistance from counselors, teachers, and parents^ we can assist the 
pupil in selecting the kind of courses he will need to enter practically 
any university anwhcre. This particular stuJent watitod to go to college 
and did quite well, A careful extindnation of the courses selected will 
reveal the fact tliat this is a traditional college prep type pro^:ram. 

Anothor proi2;x\un for a studci;t who needed two quarter courses 
iji Kns:lish and in social studies to complete requirements for graduation 
wished also to take choir or inu.sic and be of assi.stnnco ai^ound the school^ 
thus compLetinir one-half day. 
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ACTUAL SENIOR STUDENT SCHEDULE 




1st Uuarter 




2nd Quarter 


1. 


Composition (Eng.) 


1. 


Composition (Eng.) 


2. 


Choir 


2. 


Honor Choir 


3. 


Aide (Principal) 


3. 


Aide (Assistant Principal) 


4. 


Comparative Cultures (S.S.) 


4. 


International Relations (S.S.) 




Early dismissal 




Early dismissal 




-at work by 1 :00 P. M, 




-at work by 1:00 P. M. 



At noon the student was dismissed and worked as a mail clerk 
in a nearby establisliment . This yoia^g man also went to college and did 
well, illustrating again the fact that a student wlio wishes or needs to 
work would not be prevented from gc.ng to college. 

Other t\7)cs of flexibility in tenns of students with different 
abilities and having different needs ras also considered important, 
English is probably an cxanq^le that illustrates as \ ell as any the wide 
range of abilities of students in a common core type subject. In Atlanta, 
we have high school students who arc reading below the fourth grade level, 
between fourth and sixth, and above the sixth grade level. Some appropri 
ate courses for each one of thorn are listed next, including courses for 
those who az^o just beginniric to read and/or arc performing below the | 
fourth erado level, Oru^^ of the hottoist. dobntes in \duch we engaged was. , 
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should hiiih school toachor.s tOiich roadingt Kvoryoao knows this is a 
function of oJomontary sctiools. Piiilosophicai dobato vns not adoquato. 
Wo hiiYC students vith inadequate ivadiivt; skills, and we were faced with 
the question, Would it be better for a non-reader^ li^-years old, to learn 
to read than it would be for hini to tlnuk vShakcspeare a^^^ain? We decided 
in fnvor of teaching students things vhJU' woro ineiMiArurful to them i^ogdiM- 
less of uliother it was on the first ^Mvide, tv/r i fth :i\Kic, or coLle^o 
level. 
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A. flCADINQ LEVEL BeiOW 4 0 


LOWER OlVrSfON: 


tiPPER DIVISION: 


Rrading Im^vovemeni i. H 


Expositcry Composiiion 


(V^ rr^mt inir-itirtn CCilJe ^ 1 II 
vA^ ITICTIUnil[AlI lUn OKIIf3 voll. I( M 




Literary Modes 


Adventuring Ihroagh Literature 1 


Language Sk( 11$ 


Dfarra lor Modern Man 


Mass Media 


Theatre and Stagecraft 




Short Story 



B. READING LEVEL FROM 4.0-5^9 


LOWER DIVISION 


UPPER DIVISION: 


CSL 1, II, m 


Expository Composition 


Uierary Modes 


Adventuring through Literature II 


Language Skills 


Ora* Language 


Mass Media 


Poetry 




American Literature 1 




Communication: The Paragraph 


POSSIBLE SUMMER QUARTER ELECTIVES: 
Theatre and Stagecraft 



C. HFADING LEVEL 6 0 OR ABOVE 


LOWER DIVISION: 


UPPER DIVISION: 


Literary Thert^es 


Adventuring through Literature (1 


O^nr^mumcaiton: 


O^mjxDsition 


Sentence Patterns 




Myths and Legends 


American Literature 1 


Mass Me<lfa 


Language Development 


Commumration : 


Amerjran Literature tf 


The Paragraph 




Literary Types 


Drama 


POSSIBLE SUMMEF^ QUARTER ELF. 1 IVES 

Shakesppare 
The Novel 
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It rcQ^ui res more counseling vrf.th students . To have this much 
flexibility is desirable^ but it is most important to be able to coimsel 
with students in the way the flexibility demands ♦ The classroom teacher ^s 
role in counseling has been greatly enhanced because :^,he works closer 
with the pupils and, above all others, is better able to suggest appro- 
priate courses to take next in any given subject area. Hopefully, 
through this process, each pupil is scheduled so that he is sufficiently 
challenged to maintain interest but not enough to find course work too 
demanding and thus lose interest. Through this total counseling and 
selection process, courses are selected for each pupil for each quarter. 
Each pupil examines his program of studies, and the coxu'ses selected for 
the quarter are noted. During the quarter, the pupil's records are 
reviewed, and with fui^ther counseling (with a guidance counselor if the 
case uTirrants it), a second quarter's program of studies is identified 
and added. As was illustrated previously, work may be scheduled for 
one-half day, during the morning or afternoon, or it could come at some 
other time. The whole idea is tliat there is a flexibility or a possi- 
bility of flexibility, depending upon the pupil *s respective needs and 
his o\m goals . 

To facilitate scheduling, the eomputer is utilized. There is 
some question about whether it is mandatoi^- or not in order to have a 
successful proi^ram, and there is still some question from certain princi- 
pals utether we can schedule faster or more effectively manually. There 
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is no question, however, concerning the rate which the computer can 
retrieve needed data in a variety of formats. Following the same coun- 
seling procedure, the third quarter's program of studies is identified, 
as is the fourth quarter, and any subsequent quarters of work that the 
pupil may wish to take. 

The entire process of scheduling re-en5)hasi2es the fact that 
Atlanta «s pupils come in different sizes and shapes and that the old 
uniform curriculum design does not fit the majority of our pupils. The 
four-quarter plan provides wider options and, with proper counseling, 
better suits our pupils. 

Course credit is recorded in quarter hours. Providing for 
the varjdng needs of pupils by teaching courses in beginning reading and 
other '^non-standard high school work," raises the question concerning 
the amount of credit a pupil would receive for such courses. After 
several months of debate, we decided that if the courses wer e properly 
selected in tcnifis of the activity that a ^iven stu dent wc^iild n eed next 
in order to continue his nomil gro\vl:h pattern, and if lie were pursuing 
these reasonably well and making progress ^ then every course would have 
exactly the same amount of credit. That is, if he attends class one 
hour a day, five days a week for a quarter and passes, he would earn 
five quarter hours regardless of the name of the course. Although we 
do not record Caniegie units or keep up with them in any way, the con- 
version ride is that fifteen quarter hours equals one Caraegie unit, 




What Has HapDCivdTo The Atlanta Public Schools As A Result Of This 
Effort To Widen Curriculum Option s? 

Many Questions have been answered and mnv othci^ identified . 
After more than two years of preparation, the four-quarter plan began in 
September, 1968 and is now in its 22nd quarter of continuous operation« 
During this period, many questions have been answered, but wo have pro- 
bably identified more questions than we have answered • One of the more 
commonly asked questions, particularly in the earlier years, was — 
doevs it save money? The answer for Atlanta's program is sliiq^ly, no. It 
was not designed as a money savin,? approach j it was designed as a 
vehicle for curriculum revision — a method for providing more relevant 
courses arid more meaningful experiences for the youth enrolled in the 
school system^ Since all youth have an opportunity to come either three 
or four quarters if they wish, the cost of operating the additional 
quarter is over and above what it would cost if we stopped at the end 
of the third quarter. 

How did YOU get the community involved? We worked at public 
involvement some two or more years prior to ijiqslementing the program, 
and we developed publications which were distributed widely to PTA's, 
news media, television programs, radio, and school bulletins. Presenta- 
tions were made to a wide variety of civic groups, PTA^s, clubs, and 
similar organizations. Pupils were encouraged to discuss their specific 
courses of study with their parents, and parents were invited to talk 
with teachers if they had any quostions about what might happen. Faculty 
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meetings were devoted to developing better understanding among staff 
mambers. Through these efforts, we foimd that the public generally 
was in favor of moving into this type of program. 

Wh at ma.ior differences have been experienced since goin^ into 
the year-round program? One of thi^ differences is that all Atlanta 
high schools are open year-round, full-day, tuition-free, Fomerly, 
in the summer, only a select number of schools were open in various 
geographical locations. The enrollment has changed considerably, too» 
Prior to ijmplementing the year-round program, approximately 25?^ of the 
high school student body enrolled in one or more courses during the 
suitmer for which they paid tuition ♦ Enrollment figures for the five 
sumniers are shown in the following table: 
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ATUNTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



FOURTH QUARTER. DATA 



EnrolJjnent By 
Subject Areas 






XV 11. 




1973 


Art 


JLiib3 










Business Education 


2,429 






0 '700 


^*OXf 


Driver Education 


357 


155 


523 




# f o 


English 


6.982 ^ 


6,835 


6,789 


0*070 


D 1 VUVJ 


Foreiiscn Lan^ua^e 


425 


444 


77 


o50 


0 AA 


Health 


130 


(comb.ij\ed 
with P.E.) 487 




i.*^DO 


Home Economics 


1.125 


1,767 


2,009 


Z* IJ.O 




Industrial Arts 


1^232 


1.300 


3.963 




0 1 An 


Mathematics 


5,335 


5.545 


5*248 




0 « ^uu 


Music 


1*365 


1,607 


2*275 






Physical Education 


o«754 


5.115 


6*085 






Science 


^1 ( 


4,017 


3*880 


4*175 


3.500 


Social Studies 


6,319 


7.092 


7*488 


6.749 


5,518 


Others 


191 


390 


614 


680 


790 


TOTALS 


33.794 


37.843 


43.466 


43,508 


41,471 




Average Nuinber 
Sublects Per PudU 


2.645 


3.609 


3.725 


3,594 


3.670 




Total 4th Quarter 
Enrollinent 


12.770. 


10.484 


11*666 


12.102 


11.298 




Active Roll Preceding 
Three Quarters 


34,339 


34.251 


32,850 


30.043 


28.966 




Percent Attending 
4th Quarter 


37.00_ 


30.77 


35,50 


40.27 


39.00 
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What about ^lif^ibility for athletics? Questions frequently 
arise conceniing eligibility for athletics and how a program is main- 
tained on a quarter basis. Some of the questions stem from the concept 
of a mandated quarter program In which pupils are forced not to attend 
school during a designated quarter. If the period when a pupil is not 
in school is the quarter in wiiich a certain sport is in season, eligi- 
bility poses an entirely different set of questions and problems from 
pupils having the option to attend any and all quarters they choose. 
Another related question involved the pupil who is not in school dwing 
a quarter for any reason. Since he is not enrolled in school that 
quarter, is he eligible to participate in athletics? If so, he has all 
day to practice, thus resembling pro status which is not fair to con9)et- 
ing pupils. The question was settled for Georgia by the same Executive 
Coflinittee of the Georgia High School Association that rules on other 
problems concerning eligibility. The ruling basically was that there 
is very little difference between quarter and semester eligibility, 
and the same rule should apply to either or both with minor exceptions. 
This statement means that eligibility for fall participation or any 
quarter is determined the preceding quarter. The pupils must be enrolled 
In and passing a minimum of one-half load (three courses) to remain 
eligible during the quarter of participation. The only difference lit 
eligibility requirements for the four-quarter plan stems from the fact 
that football season extends into two quarters with the last game of 
the season usually being played the first week during the winter quarter 
Therefore, the pupil does not have to earn new eligibility the fall 
quarter to participate in the last game of the season. Perhaps wlien all 
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school systems in the state or at least a majority of them operate on 
a quarter basis > this rule will be re-examined. The same concept in 
adaptation seems appropriate for any other state. 

Have n\ore special programs been adde d? In addition to the 
regular academic program, we have been able to maintain and to increase 
special activities. One special program is Upstream — the Atlanta 
School System^s version of the internationally knov>Ti program Outward 
Bound. For this program, youngsters spend twenty- one (21) consecutive 
days in the North Georgia mountains. Fifteen quarter hours of credit 
five hours in sociology^ five hours in environmental biology, and five 
hours in physical education — are allowed for the experience. Quali- 
fied, cercified teachers are with the students during the entire course. 
Some of the other courses or programs include environmental biology, 
oceanography, automobile mechanics, archeology, exploration quarter, and 
a variety of others. Not only do these special programs enrich the cur- 
riculum offerings, but also some courses such as the automobile 
mechanics succeed in destroying many of the myths about those wlio work 
with their hands having less intellect. 

Has The Pro^gram Worked? 

The curriculum has changed. It is more up-to-date, relevant, 
and flexible. The student and parent response has been positive. Per- 
haps some illustrative stuiont comments will give an idea of the reception: 
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, . » '•Ctelng to school all four quarters, I don^t get 
behind, and yet I can hold dovn a part-time job," 



. ♦ . '^By taking three or four courses a quarter, I 
don't feel pushed. We schedule vhet we feel I 
can handle without my getting upset and nervous." 



» , , ''One quarter, I took three social science courses — 
not to get rid of the hard work, but to concentrate 
in one field. 



• ♦ ♦ '^I just go wlienever my mean makes me." 



• . , "Even physical education is different; we went to 
the public swiiming pool three times a week for 
lessons." 



, . , "I'm on the annual staff, so I went the fourth 
quarter to lighten my load all year and give me 
more tijne for the yearbook," 



Few students, less than 100 per quarter, take vacation quarters 
other than summer. Few choose to graduate early; however, this varies 
from year to year. Close to 6,000 pupils will work part-time, either as 
part of a school program or on their own. 

Does the new approach help? We think so. We know it widens 
the opportunities j we work constantly toward keeping it relevant and 
flexible. 
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APPENDIX 




cowKRSiON tabu: 

ACADIMIC AMI ACTIVITY CREDITS TO QUARTER HOURS 



One (1) Carnegie unit equals fifteen (15) quarter hourSo To 
convert eighth grade work to quarter hours: 

(1) Coimt academic and activity credit for the work 
satisfactorily completed last year, 

(2) Use the following conversion table to find the 
number of quarter hours that academic and activity 
credits equal. 



ACADEMIC ACTIVITY 
Unit Ci-edit Quarter Hours Activity Credit Quarter Hours 

1/2, . . • .7-1/2 1/8. • . , , . • 4 



1 . . . 


• b • 


. , 15 


1/4. 


. • . . 7-I/2 


1-1/2 , 


• • • 


. . 22-1/2 


3/8 , t , . 




2, 




. . .30 


1/2. . . , 


1 . . .15 


2-1/2. 


• • « 


, . .37-1/2 


s/s « » • , 




3. . 






3/4. . . , 


. . . .22-1/2 


3-1/2. 


« • • 


. . .52-1/2 


7/8. . . , 


h « • 9 2G 


4. . , 




. . .60 


1. .... , 




4-1/2. 


9 1 • 


. . ,67-1/2 


1-1/8. . . , 








. . .75 


1-1/4. . . 


. . * .37-1/2 

1.4. W ■ J>- f U 


5-1/2. 




. . ,82-1/2 


1—3/8 • a • 1 


• . . .41 






. . .90 


1-1/2. . . . 




6-1/2. 


• • • 


. . .97-1/2 


1-5/8. . . . 


. ,0 .49 


7 • » e 


« 0 • 


. . 105 


1-3/4. . . 


. • . ,52-1/2 


7-1/2. 


• • • 


. . 112-1/2 


1-7/8. . . , 


» 4 • .56 


8 • • « 


• • » 


. . 120 


2 

^ . . . . • 1 


» • • .60 


8-1/2. 


• • • 


.. 127-1/2 


2-1/8. . . . 


. . * .64 


9, . . 


• « • 


. . 135 


2-1/4. . . 


. . . .67-1/2 


9-1/2. 


« • • 


. . 142-1/2 


2-3/8. . . , 


> . • • 7l 


10. . , 




. . 150 


2-1/2. . . 


» . . »75 


10-1/2. 


• • • 


. . 157-1/2 


2-5/8. . . , 


» . . .79 


11. * . 


• » • 


. . 165 


2-3/4. . . ] 


. . . .82-1/2 


11-1/2. 


• • • 


. . 172-1/2 


2-7/8. . . . 


■ . . .86 


12. . . 


• • » 


, . 180 


3 » i « . g 1 


. . . .90 


12-1/2. 


• • • 


. . 187-1/2 






13. . . 


• • * 


. . 195 






13-1/2. 


♦ « • 


. . 202-1/2 






14. . . 




. . 210 






14-1/2. 


• • • 


. . 217-1/2 






15. . . 


• • • 


. . 225 






15-1/2. 


• * • 


. . 232-1/2 ; - 






16. » . 




. . 240 
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August 
Augus t 

August 

September 

November 

November 

November 

November 

December 
through 
January 

Januaty 

Februar>^ 

March 

March 

April 
May 

May 

May 

June 
July 

August 



ATUVNTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Atlanta, Ocorgia 

Scho ol Calendar 

14. 1^173. . . . o . V . . Lcist day, fouvtli quarter, 1973 

20 , . . , All tcaclK^rs report for preschool 

planning 

27. . . . c c . . . c . . First day of fall quarter for pupils 
3 0 « c 0 Labor Day holiday 

20. ....... V ... Knd of first quarter for pupils 

21. . . „ , Plamiing day for teachers 

22-23. • . o . # Thanksgiving holidays 

26. . a • « . . 0 0 . • .Second quarter begins for pupils 
24 

2, 1974 . 0 0 c « . . . Christmas holidays 

15. , , . . . o . o . • . Martin Luther King's birthday^ 

holiday 

28, ........... End of second quarter for pupils 

4^ Third quarter begins for pupils 

28-29. . ; Schools closed - staff and pupils 

State Professional meetings 

12 Spring holiday 

24, . . „ . . ^ . . . . . Third quarter ends for high school 

pupils 

27 National Memorial Day - holiday for 

staff and pupils 

28-29-30-31. • . . / i . Post-plattnlng days for high school 

teachers 

3. . , • First day of fourth quarter 

4 • Independence Day - holiday for pupils 

and staff 

13, Last day of fourth quarter, 1974 
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ATLANTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF CAREER EDUCATION 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION RFOIJIREMENTS 



When Atlanta high schools changed to a year-round quarter system in 1968, minimum graduation 
requirements were set at 375 quarter hours* Based on appraisals of the program during the past 
three and one-half years, it is now recommended that minimum requirements be increased to 405 
quarter hours. Specific requirements for graduation, grade placement, and administrative 
regulations as recommended by the study committee are as follows: 

Graduation Requirements 

Graduation requirements as listed below are to become effective with the 1973-74 graduating 
class{es) (September, 1971 tenth graders). 



Quarter Hours 

Subject Field Required 

English 60 

Social Studies 60 

Mathematics and Science 75 

(minimum of 30 hours in each field) 
Home Economics and/or Industrial 

Technology 10 

Music and/or Art 10 
Physical Education * 

ROTO (Boys) 13 

Health TO 

Total Specified 270 

Non-Specified Hours 135 

Total Hours for Graduation 405 



*Substitutions and/or Exceptions. All pupils must earn a mini- 
mum of thirty (30) hours in physical education per se. In 
accordance with Administrative Regulation No« 1 shown be- 
low, a principal may grant a maximum of fifteen (15) quarter 
hours oif credit in or may allow fifteen (15) hours oif exemption 
from physical education for an equal number of hours in (1) 
ROTC, (2) marchincf band, (3) varsity drill team, (4) varsity 
athletics, and (5) varsity cheerteading, 

(1) A pupil must earn a minimum of 320 hours in subjects other 
than physical education, military^ or aide. Maximum permitted 
for aide is 65 hours. 

12) ROTC is required for all tenth grade boys, except for those 
who are specifically excused by the area superintendent (page 36, 
October, 1970 Board Agenda). Pupils excused from ROTC who 
do not participate in band are required to earn forty-five (45) 
hours in physical ecjucation. 

Grade Placement 

Effective September, 1972-73 for tenth graders: 

Grade Placement Minimum Quarter Hours 
Ninth Grade .65 
Tenth Grade 145 
Eleventh Grade 230 
Twelfth Grade 315 
Graduate 405 

iWotc: A maximum of thirty (30) quarter hours from all sources 
may be earned during any one quarter. 
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ATLWTA IHHLIC SCHOOLS 

nivisiON OF cxmiw kihcation 



lUULKVaUPHY on ATL\>!TA TOIU-'^VVRTEU PUailUM 



BOOK 

Honson, K. Curtis* Tlio rour-Quart er Ui^ U School In Action , West N^ack 

Now Yoi'k: Parkox^ Publishing Company (to ho published August, 1974) 



■'Wivioning Curriculiun Options/' 30 niln.^, color films trip with cassette 

tape or reel-* Division of Career l^dxication, Atlanta Public Schools, 
2960 Forrest Hill Drlve^ SW. Atlatita, Georgia 30315, $28,50 



ARTICLES IN PKIUODICALS 

Adams, Vclma A, ''The Kxtended School Year: A Status Report/' School 
Management, Jiaie, 1970, PP* 13-19 

'^All Year Year," Time Magazine , August 15, 1969, p, 64 



Anderson, Robert. "Four Quarter Makes A Uliolo Year In Atlanta," School 
Managcmefit , June, 1972, pp. 7-11 



"Atlanta Has Begun," Compact , December, 1970, Vol. 4, No. 6, pp« 15-17 



"Atlanta Opens School Doors For 12 Months," Current Events , Vol. 69, 
No. 4, October 1, 1969, p. 6 



"It's 12-Month School For Atlanta," The Shape of Education for 1969--70 . 
Vol. 11, Jime, 1969, pp. 6i-b4 



Lctson, John W, 'Atlanta Schoolman Discusses His Year-Round School 

Program," Nation's Schools . Vol. 86, No. 6, December, J 970, p. 12 



Murphy, Mary Kay, "Diary of tlie Year-Round School," Scholastic Teacher 
November, ^ 1971, ppc 16-19 
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"Now Trend: Yoar-Rouad Schools," U. S. News and World Report . July 26, 
1971, pp. 35-37 



'^Pupil»s Choice,'^ The Anterican Girl , Febniary, 1970 



"Quarter Schools and How They Orew/' Georis^ia Alert * Vol * 6, No. 4, 
Georgia Department of Education, Publication and Information 
Service 



"Shorter Week, Longer Year: Two Current Movements Gain Considerable 
Attention, " Natiortal Association of Seconda . ry School Px^lnciT^ls 
Newsletter , Vol. 19, No, 3, November ^ 1971 



"Should We Have Year-Round Schools?^' Bettor Homes and Gardens , Jiuie, 
1970, p. eof 



"To Ml Concerned - The 12-Month School Year," Americciti Coim tT - \ 
Governmont , Februaiy, 1972, pp. 20, 57-59, 72 



"Twelve-^tonth School Year; Panel Discussion," Comi>cicti October, 1970, 
pp. 28-30 



»ir. S. Schools Are Changing,** Know Your World , Vol. 5, No. 11, 

December 1, 1971, American Education Publications Education Center, 
Columbus, Oliio 



"Year Roiuid School: Faddish or Feasible?^' Nation ^s Schools » November, 
1971, Vol. 88, No. 5^ pp. 51-56 



"Year Round School - Report on the Latest Test." U, S. News and World 
Report, August 18, 1969, pp* 32-34 
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"Most Unusual Scliool System Kver. . . Could It Work Horo?" Lo tidon Dciilv 
Mail , January 18, 1072 



"Quarter System/' The Atlanta Journal s April 7^ 1969 



"School Year Getting A New Look Here/^ The Atlanta Constitution ^ 
Juno 29^ 190? 



"Students Tell Educators How It Is/' Tiie Atlanta Journal and Constitution. 
April 4, 1971 



"Will Year-Round School Pass the Test?" T he Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion Magazine , Ju!ie 1, 1969 



"Yeai^-Round School Plan To Be Urged/' The Bay City Times . Bay City, 
Michigan, May 10, 1972 



"Year-Round School Program Struggling/' The Atlanta Constitution , 
May 28, 1970 



REPORTS 

"Atlanta P'our-Quarter Plan," Bay City Public Schools, Bay City, Michigan, 
May 11, 1972 



"Four-Quarter School Progran^/' Norwalk Teachers Association, Norwalk, 
Co!inecticut, January 28, 1972 



"Memphis School Calendar Study," Memphis City Schools, Mcmpl\is, Tenn,, 
Jime, 1972, pp. 46-49 



"Time and Opportunity ^ The School Year, " The Fifth Report of the Com- 
mission oh Public School Personnel Policies in Ohio> 736 National 
City Bank Duilding, Cleveland, Ohio 44114, June, 1972, pp. 15-18 
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"Twolvo Month SchoJiiJc - Four Quarter Plan, A Report of a Visit to the 
Atlanta, Goori^ia Public Schools," by a group of thirteen persons 
representing Hit^h School District 214, Mt. Prospect, Illinois, and 
High School lUstrict 211, Palatine, Illinois, October, 1969 



^'Miat is the Reschodided School Year?" Refocus . Greater Anchorage Area 
Borough School Board, Anchorage, Alaska, 99503, September, 1972, 
pp. 69-70 



''Year Round Schools," Hearings before General Subcommittee On Education 
U. S. House of Representatives, General Subcommittee on Education, 
n-345C Raybuni House Office Building, Washington, D, C. 20515, 
April 24, 1972 



BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 

Hciison, E, Curtis. Four-Qua rter School Year, Atlanta Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Geoi^gia, Januaiy, 1970 



^ Reiyrt on tjio Fourth Quarter « Atlanta Public 

Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 1971 



Widening C urriculv mi Op tions: Tlic Four-Quarter School 

Year, Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, Febnuaiy, 1972 



Work ExtMoriences and Year-Roiuu l Education , Atlanta 

Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 1973 



Atlanta Public Schools, Curricul inn Ca talo/ xue :. Quar ter Courses . Atlanta 
Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, September, 1972 
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